CHAPTER III

CIECUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE,

THE evidence treated of in this chapter is what in Eng-
land is generally to be expected from the medical man
called in after the finding of the body or the wounded
person. In this country the body has generally to be sent
to the medical officer, so that the circumstantial evidence,,
which is often of smch importance in the detection of crime,,
must, for the most part,, be gathered by the police and
village authorities on the spot.

The dress.             The dress which the deceased wore at the time of death

should be most carefully examined, in order to see whether
it presents any marks corresponding with the injuries. In
this country it often happens that the deceased has worn
little or no clothing, but as regards women this is not the
case. In the case of wounds caused by a cutting instru-
ment,, if there is an incised wound on the body, it will be
only natural to expect to find a corresponding incision on
the clothing. In the case of blows from a blunt weapon
causing bruises or fractures, this rule does not apply. A
blow has caused fracture of the skull without leaving any
trace on the silk cap which was worn at the time. In 1853,
a woman was accidentally knocked down in the street and
fell on the back of her head. She was stunned at first, but
walked home. Next morning she was found dead in bed.
On examination of the skull, two indentations of the parietal
bone were found, a clot of blood, and below the clot a
fracture of the bone. It was considered at first that the
injury was too great to have been caused by such a fall,
but on examination of the bonnet which she wore at the
time of the accident, two indentations, containing dust and
dirt, and corresponding with the indentations on the skull,